rg                      THE  TWO  CONSTITUTIONS

provided that measures passed by the Commons
should become law over the head of the. House of
Lords-money Bills if not passed by the Lords within
a month, other Bills if rejected by the Lords three
times in two years. Before the Bill had reached the
Lords, King Edward VII died. It was clear that the
Bill would not pass the Lords unless the Crown were
prepared to create Peers in sufficient number to give
the Government a majority and it was felt that the
new King should not be called upon to take a decision
of such importance within a few weeks of his acces-
sion. The leaders of the two parties therefore agreed
to confer, and the discussions, which came to cover
the whole field of party disagreement, went on for
some months. In the end they broke down. Ministers
returned to their Bill, and it became necessary to
ascertain the King's views. There was a precedent in
King William IV's reign for an undertaking, itself
founded on the precedent set by Queen Anne, by the
King to create as many Peers as were required for the
passage of the Reform Bill. To this precedent King
George V reverted. He asked, as William IV had
asked before him, that he should be left in no doubt
as to the will of the people and that they should be
consulted again and invited to give, not, as in the
previous election, a general mandate for the restric-
tion of the Lord's powers, but a specific mandate for
the passage of the Parliament Bill. Accordingly late
m 1910 the Parliament elected a few months before
was again dissolved. The Government was once more
returned to power, with its majority practically un-